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Emanuel Swedenborg, the Jews, and Jewish Traditions! 


WOUTER J. HANEGRAAFF 


In Book One of De arte cabalistica, Johannes Reuchlin has his Jewish protagonist Simon 
state that the Talmudists and the kabbalists agree on the existence of two worlds: the first 
one is intellectual and known as »the world to come« (because for us living beings, it lies in 
the future), and the second one is our present world of the senses.? Simon repeats this point 
several times, for example a few pages later: »the kabbalists posit two worlds: one corporeal 
one non-corporeal, one visible one invisible, one of the senses and one of the mind, one ma- 
terial and one ideal: the lower world and the higher.«’ Evidently the two worlds stand in a 
relation of correspondence: 


»Fire is seraph, air is cherub, water tharsis, earth ariel, and whatever is in the lower 
world is very much better named in the upper. Things in the lower world can be 
grouped together and called exemplars of truths, and shadows of higher things: images, 
signs, marks and symbols, by which we are moved to consider heavenly and angelic 
substances, virtues and works, by using a process of abstraction or some other method, 
so far as we can while still embodied. 

... there are also two paradises, one heavenly, one terrestrial, where heavenly and earth- 
ly man pursue the price of virtue. While man is the guest of the body in this world he is 
in a corruptible garden of delight ... But in the heavenly land, where men live closer to 
the truth, there stands an unfading paradise of eternal bliss. There the soul of the man 
who followed virtue and light in all he did in mortal life, now stripped naked, receives 
all things good from the most merciful, the great, the all-good God, whom previously 
no soul could see, when hampered so by the weight of the solid body.«* 


One reading of the word »heaven,« according to Reuchlin, is »an inflow of fire« (ignis influ- 
ens}; and with respect to earthly things being examplars and shadows of heavenly things, 
the Pythagorean Philolaus states that »kabbalah is simply ... symbolic theology,« in which 
words and letters are coded signs referring to other things.‘ So there is an »inflow« of heav- 
en into earth, and the Bible can be read as a coded text, the words and letters of which corre- 
spond with heavenly realities. Not surprisingly, at the very end of De arte cabalistica Simon 


1 I would like to thank Jean-Pierre Brach, Marsha Keith Schuchard and Jane Williams-Hogan for 
their criticial comments on the draft of this article and for sending me various kinds of documentary 
materials. 

2 Johannes ReucHuin, De arte cabalistica, pp. 96, 97. For convenience I will quote according to the 
Bison Book edition, but Pll adapt the translation at various points; Johannes REUCHLIN, On the Art of 
the Kabbalah. De arte cabalistica, translation by Martin and Sarah Goodman, introduction by G. Lloyd 
Jones, introduction to the Bison Book edition by Moshe Idel, London 1993. 

3 Reucuutn, De arte cabalistica, pp. 100, 101. 

4 Reuchuın, De arte cabalistica, pp. 102, 103. 

5 ReuchLın, De arte cabalistica, pp. 98, 99. 

6 REUCHLIN, De arte cabalistica, pp. 238, 241. 
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concludes that »all lower things are representations of higher things, and as the lower is, so 
the higher acts.« 


1. Similarity or Influence? 


Anybody familiar with the visionary writings of the Swedish scientist, visionary and self- 
made theologian Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772): will immediately recognize the close 
similarity between Reuchlin’s and Swedenborg’s doctrines of two worlds, and might thus 
be tempted to suspect a possible »influence from Reuchlin on Swedenborg.« More general- 
ly, similarities like those illustrated by the example of Reuchlin may easily be found in oth- 
er Renaissance authors with Neoplatonic and kabbalistic interests; one thinks, for example, 
of Pico della Mirandola’s Heptaplus, with its quite similar emphasis on how everything in 
the lower world can be found in a more perfect form in the higher world.’ As a result, quite 
a few authors have posited an influence of the kabbalah on Swedenborg, usually without in- 
sisting much on the difference between the authentic Jewish kabbalah and its various Chris- 
tian adaptations since Pico. By 1877, the Masonic historian Kenneth Mackenzie, on the ba- 
sis of a book by Ethan Allen Hitchcock published in 1858, referred to the doctrine of two 
worlds as found in the Zohar (ii, 20a) and concluded »what is this other than the Sweden- 
borgian doctrine of correspondences upon which his whole system is based?«!° More re- 
cently, Moshe Idel, in an extremely detailed article about the kabbalistic Shi’wr Qomah tra- 
dition, cautiously concluded that, given the nature of Swedenborg’s doctrine of the heaven- 
ly »grand man,« »it is rather probable that ... the Swedish theosopher was influenced by 
kabbalistic concepts.«!! And Martin Lamm, in his standard Swedenborg biography of 1915 


7 Reuchuin, De arte cabalistica, pp. 354, 355. 

8 Among the many biographies devoted to Swedenborg, some of the most reliable are Cyril O. Stc- 
STEDT, The Swedenborg Epic: The Life and Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, The Swedenborg Society, 
London 1981; Martin Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg: The Development of his Thought (transl. Tomas 
Spiers, Anders Hallengren; Swedish orig. 1915), Swedenborg Foundation, West Chester (PA) 2000; 
Ernst Benz, Emanuel Swedenborg: Visionary Savant in the Age of Reason (German orig. 1948, 1969), 
Swedenborg Foundation, West Chester (PA) 2002; and Lars BERGQUIST, Swedenborgs hemlighet: Om 
Ordets betydelse, anglarnas liv och tjänsten hos Gud. En biografi, Stockholm 1999. 

9 See Latin original (with French translation) in Jean Prc DE La MIRANDOLE, Oeuvres philosophiques, 
Paris 1993, pp. 137-254; English translation in Giovanni Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA, On the Dignity of Man, 
On Being and the One, Heptaplus, Indianapolis — Cambridge (MA) 1965 (repr. 1998), pp. 63-174. The par- 
allel between Pico and Swedenborg has been drawn before; see, e. g., Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, p. 100. 
10 Kenneth Mackenzie, The Royal Masonic Cyclopaidia (orig. 1877), Wellingborough 1987, p. 408. 
On the interesting figure of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, see Arthur VersLuts, The Esoteric Origins of the 
American Renaissance, Oxford et al. 2001, pp. 64-71. In his book on Swedenborg, Hitchcock inter- 
preted the Swedish seer as a »Hermetic philosopher,« but his definition of »Hermetic philosophy« as 
the foundation of alchemy is quite vague and questionable from a scholarly point of view: Ethan Allen 
Hircucock, Swedenborg, a Hermetic Philosopher. Being a Sequel to Remarks on Alchemy and the 
Alchemists. Showing that Emanuel Swedenborg was a Hermetic Philosopher and that his Writings may 
be interpreted from the Point of View of Hermetic Philosophy. With a Chapter Comparing Swedenborg 
and Spinoza. By the Author of Remarks on Alchemy and the Alchemists, New York 1858. 

11 Moshe Ipe1, »Il mondo degli angeli in forma umana,« in: Rassegna mensile d’Israel (1997), 
pp. 1-76 (Hebrew orig. in J. Dan, J. Hacker [eds.], Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, Jerusalem 
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(recently translated into English), sidesteps the difference between phenomenological simi- 
larity and actual historical influence when he concludes that »one cannot avoid seeing the 
influence of the Kabbalah« in Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences. However, he 
then proceeds immediately to put his finger on the right spot: 


»It is hardly possible to distinguish what he owed to Neoplatonism from what he owes 
to the Kabbalah, since the latter was itself from its beginning closely related to Neopla- 
tonism; moreover, this influence was emphasized among the philosophers of the Re- 
naissance who constantly mingled Neoplatonic and Kabbalistic considerations with 
their doctrines.«'? 


True indeed. The methodological problem here is to establish what counts as »influence« in 
the first place. Pace dogmatically Swedenborgian authors - who tend to deny any influence 
on Swedenborg at all, since the seer supposedly received all his knowledge straight from 
heaven and therefore should not have been dependent on any earthly sources — Swedenborg 
was a highly erudite scientist and philosopher, and obviously very familiar with the intellec- 
tual discussions of his time. It is inconceivable that he would not have had at least some gen- 
eral knowledge, even if watered-down and passed on to him by secondary sources, of Jew- 
ish and Christian kabbalistic doctrines"; and a forteriori this is the case for Platonic and 
Neoplatonic doctrine. As for Jewish Studies generally, we know that rabbinical studies 
were flourishing at the University of Uppsala when Swedenborg studied there. Among the 
various Hebrew scholars was also the converted Jew and kabbalah specialist Johann Kem- 
per (1670-1716), possibly Swedenborg’s Hebrew teacher, who left an unpublished 


1986, pp. 1-66), here pp. 75-76. Cf. Moshe Ipet, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, New Haven - London 
1988, pp. 229-230, and 1D., Absorbing Reflections. Kabbalah and Interpretation, New Haven - London 
2002, pp. 305, 356-357, 589 n. 20. 

12 Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, p. 99 (cf. p. 32 about similarities between the Cambridge Platonists 
and Swedenborg, which may be explained, at least partly, by the fact that both were drawing from the 
same sources: » Neoplatonism and the Church Fathers, themselves influenced by Neoplatonism«). 

13 This has been convincingly demonstrated by Marsha Keith SCHUCHARD in several of her publica- 
tions; see, e. g., » Yeats and the »Unknown Superiors,< Swedenborg, Falk, and Cagliostro,« in: Marie 
Mulvey ROBERTS, Hugh Ormspy-Lennon (eds.), Secret Texts: The Literature of Secret Societies, New 
York 1995, pp. 127-128. Other relevant publications include EAD., »Swedenborg, Jacobitism, and 
Freemasonry,« in: Erland J. Brock (ed.), Swedenborg and his Influence, The Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn (PA) 1988, pp. 359-379; »Leibniz, Benzelius, and the Kabbalistic Roots of 
Swedish Illuminism,« in: Allison P. Couperr, Richard H. Popkin, Gordon M. WEINER (eds.), Leibniz, 
Mysticism and Religion, Dordrecht — Boston — London 1998, pp. 84-106; »Swedenborg’s Travels: New 
Documents Raise New Questions, « in: Swedenborg Society Annual Report, London 1998, pp. 35-45; 
»Emanuel Swedenborg: Deciphering the Codes of a Celestial and Terrestrial Intelligencer,« in: Elliott 
R. Wotrson (ed.), Rending the Veil: Concealment and Secrecy in the History of Religions, New York - 
London 1999, pp. 177-207; »Ramsay, Swift, and the Jacobite-Masonic Version of the Stuart Restora- 
tion,« in: Richard Caron, Joscelyn Gopwin, Wouter J. HANEGRAAFF, Jean-Louis VIEILLARD-BARON 
(eds.), Esotérisme, gnoses & imaginaire symbolique: Mélanges offerts à Antoine Faivre, Louvain 2001, 
pp. 491-505; »Dr. Samuel Jacob Falk: A Sabbatian Adventurer in the Masonic Underground, « in: M. D. 
Gotpisn, R. H. Popkın (eds.), Jewish Messianism in the Early Modern World (Millenarianism and 
Messianism in Early Modern European Culture I), Dordrecht — Boston — London 2001, pp. 203-226. I 
will argue, however, that Swedenborg’s familiarity with such doctrines does not necessarily imply that 
his own worldview is influenced by them. 
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commentary on the Zohar.'* Kemper’s pupil Andreas Norrelius (1678-1749) taught about 
the Zohar in Uppsala, and in 1726 married the daughter of his librarian colleague and Swe- 
denborg’s brother-in-law, Eric Benzelius, in whose household Swedenborg had been raised 
after his father became Bishop of Skara in 1702." 

Undoubtedly, then, during his student years Swedenborg had access to Jewish literature, 
including the kabbalah, and could easily have familiarized himself with Christian kabbalis- 
tic programs such as Kemper’s and Norrelius’. Of course, this in itself does not imply that 
his system must have been influenced by Christian kabbalah; it merely indicates that there 
is reason to explore the possibility of such influence. In so doing, it is particularly important 
to distinguish between specifically kabbalistic concepts, and concepts that may be found in 
kabbalistic sources but are not specific to them. To take just the most obvious and perhaps 
most relevant example: various scholars, beginning with Martin Lamm in 1915, have 
demonstrated that his system is heavily modeled on Neoplatonism in many respects. 
Therefore, in order to prove any direct dependence of Swedenborg’s doctrine on kabbalistic 
sources, we need evidence considerably more specific than just a general phenomenological 
similarity — such as the one that exists between Reuchlin’s and Swedenborg’s doctrines of 
two corresponding worlds — which might well be attributed to simply a common back- 
ground in Neoplatonic speculation. 

Swedenborg’s own direct references to kabbalah do not help us much further. In his 
Philosopher’s Notebook, never intended for publication, he copied some notes from Hugo 
Grotius about alleged trinitarian allusions in kabbalistic literature, and from Leibniz’s 


14 On Kemper, see esp. Elliot R. Worrson, »Messianism in the the Christian Kabbalah of Johann 
Kemper,« in: Matt D. Goxpisn, Richard H. Porkın (eds.), Jewish Messianism in the Early Modern 
World (Millenarianism and Messianism in Early Modern European Culture I), Dordrecht - Boston — 
London 2001, pp. 139-226. For his possible connection with Swedenborg, cf. Jane WırLıams-Hocan, 
»Emanuel Swedenborg and the Jewish Kabbalah. Organic or Syncretic Relationship, « paper read at the 
symposium »Western Esotericism and Jewish Mysticism,« 18th quinquennial congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for the History of Religions (Durban, South Africa), 5-12 August 2000. 

15 Witi1ams-Hoean, »Emanuel Swedenborg and the Jewish Kabbalah.« In this context it is relevant 
to mention an exchange between Joseph Brau, author of a well-known early study on the Christian 
kabbalah, and Gershom Scholem. In a letter to Scholem, Blau referred to an article published in 1924 by 
Joshua Anetson, »Swedenborg and the Zohar,« in: Jewish Chronicle Supplement (May 1924), pp. 
VII-VIII, which discussed parallelisms between the Zohar and Swedenborg. In his reponse to Blau, 
Gershom ScHoLEM cautioned him against jumping to conclusions: »The writings of that converted Jew 
(Norrel) who taught the Zohar at Upsala in the beginning of the 18th century are known to me, and 
there is nothing in them to indicate any connection with elements <of> Swedenborgian mysticism. 
They deal, as usual in this kind of literature, with trinitarian aspects of kabbalistic teaching« (Briefe I, 
1914-1947, ed. Itta SHEDLETZKY, München 1994, p. 294; see p. 440 n. 10 for relevant passages by Blau). 
Here Scholem actually mixed up Kemper with Norrelius. Blau had referred to Dr. Marguerite Block’s 
information »that there was a converted Jew who taught the Zohar at the University of Upsala at the 
time when Swedenborg was in attendance there« (op. cit., p. 440 n. 10); Scholem mistakenly assumed 
that this was Norrelius, whose works he owned. I am indebted to Dr. Marsha Keith Schuchard for 
pointing this out (letter to the author, 12 Nov. 2002, in which she refers to her correspondence with 
Scholem 1976-1980). Dr. Schuchard adds that, as far as she can presently ascertain, Scholem never ex- 
amined Kemper’s actual writings; over two decades later he learned more about Kemper from Joachim 
ScHorps’ Barocke Juden, Christen, Judenchristen, Bern 1965. 
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Theodicy about kabbalistic parallels to Plato’s world soul.'° The only remaining passage in 
the Theodicy about kabbalah is about Jesus Christ and Adam Kadmon, but this passage is 
not quoted by Swedenborg; this omission is particularly interesting because, as will be seen, 
precisely Jewish speculation on Adam Kadmon is usually mentioned as the most obvious 
parallel to Swedenborg’s doctrine.” And these scanty quotations from Grotius and Leibniz 
are the only direct references to kabbalah found in his quite voluminous body of writings. 


2. Swedenborg’s Anti-Judaism 


One might therefore draw the conclusion that Swedenborg’s alleged dependence on the 
kabbalah is a myth, posited on the basis of mere superficial analogies but unsupported by 
the evidence. Inge Jonsson, in one of the best analyses of Swedenborg’s thought, indeed 
concludes that »Swedenborg was not attracted by the Kabbalah.«'* Jonsson calls attention 
to a passage where he anathematized all philosophical systems other than his own, and in- 
cluded under the heading of philosophy the »fables and silly stories, especially such as have 
formerly and do still distinguish the Rabbinical writers, which are innumerable.«!? And this 
quotation might serve nicely as an introduction to what is by far the most convincing prima 
facie evidence against any substantial debt of Swedenborg to Jewish sources: the quite ex- 
plicit, though conventional, anti-Judaism found in his published writings.” 

As a background to Swedenborg’s views about Jews, we need to know something about 
the macrohistorical framework that informs his perspective. Like many esoteric thinkers 
before him and in his own time, Swedenborg saw the history of religion as a process of spir- 
itual decline. He divided the history of humanity into five main periods, each of which was 
dominated by what he calls a »representative church.« First, there was the »Most Ancient 
Church« (Ecclesia Antiquissima) of the golden age associated with Adam, when heaven was 
still completely united with the earth. The members of the Most Ancient Church had no 
priests, external cult, or holy books, for they possessed an »Adamic intellect« enabling them 
to communicate directly with the angels and have an intuitive grasp of the divine truth. 


16 Emanuel SWEDENBORG, A Philosopher’s Note Book: Excerpts from Philosophical Writers and from 
the Sacred Scriptures on a Variety of Philosophical Subjects; Together with Some Reflections and Sundry 
Notes and Memoranda, Swedenborg Scientific Association, Philadelphia 1931, pp. 250, 379, 160, 303. 
17 As pointed out by Wırnıams-Hocan, »Emanuel Swedenborg and the Jewish Kabbalah.« 

18 Inge Jonsson, Visionary Scientist: The Effects of Science and Philosophy on Swedenborg’s Cosmol- 
ogy (orig. 1971), Swedenborg Foundation Publishers, West Chester (PA) 1999, p. 148. 

19 Jonsson, Visionary Scientist, p. 178, referring to Swedenborg’s Diarium Spirituale, written 1602- 
1607. 

20 In view of what is to follow, cf. Signe Toxsvic, Emanuel Swedenborg: Scientist and Mystic, Swe- 
denborg Foundation, New York 71983, pp. 209-210, who discusses Swedenborg’s The Word Explained, 
in long sections of which »it seems necessary to trample on and discredit the pillars of Judaism — Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and more especially Moses, the chief pillar. He is shown as a bad character entirely, 
and so are David and Solomon. The only exception is when these figures can be made to »represent or 
symbolize something in the New Testament.« Toksvig concludes that »at times Swedenborg seems to 
himself surrounded by Jews, but Jews seen inimically.« Nevertheless, she believes that »Swedenborg 
cannot be classed as an anti-Semite,« since one of his friends in Amsterdam mentioned that he »associ- 
ated with Jews and Portuguese.« Much has been made of such hints by Marsha Keith Schuchard, as will 
be seen. 
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After the Flood began the second, or » Ancient Church« (Ecclesia Antiqua), associated with 
Noah. The perfect love and knowledge that had characterized those belonging to the Most 
Ancient Church had begun to degenerate, so that the members of the second church had to 
rely on faith, since they could no longer grasp truth intuitively. They had a holy scripture 
(now lost), but still no external cult. However, they experienced the whole of creation 
as a mirror of God and, in order to read the signs of God in nature, they developed an elab- 
orate system of signs, images, emblems and hieroglyphs. The Ancient Church fell into de- 
cay when the leaders began to misuse their knowledge of the hieroglyphs to promote their 
own power, as a result of which their priestly office declined to magical superstition, idola- 
trous cults and polytheism. Thus the sacred science of hieroglyphs, which had originally 
been based on the true correspondence of heaven and earth, was perverted into a tool for 
demonic sorcery. Then, with the revelation of the Ten Commandments followed the third, 
or »Jewish Church« (Ecclesia Judaica), which represents a further stage of decline. The Jew- 
ish law and sacrificial cult are merely external representations, but at least they do hide the 
authentic divine truth; as Ernst Benz put it in his important Swedenborg biography, they 
are »a trick of reason« by which the internal divine truths are preserved for posterity in out- 
ward forms and symbols, even though the members of the Israelite church themselves even- 
tually no longer knew what these symbols meant. Thus the »Jewish Church« was »a last re- 
sort in the era of the general decline of religion.« It was followed by the Christian Church 
founded by Christ, who did away with the worship of mere externals and refocused atten- 
tion on the inward truths of faith. However, this did not lead to the return of the golden 
age, for the human race was no longer able to understand the truth as it was revealed to 
them. Swedenborg in fact criticizes the Christian Church no less severely than the »Jewish 
Church«: only the original apostolic congregation was still pure, but the Christian church 
quickly degenerated into a travesty of the true church. Still, in his writings Swedenborg ar- 
gues against the Lutheran church of his own upbringing much more explicitly than against 
the Roman Catholic Church, about which he actually knew not much more than what con- 
ventional Protestant polemics and apologetics told him. This should be kept in mind when 
looking at his ideas about the Jews: both his anti-Judaism and his anti-Catholicism essen- 
tially repeat stereotypes typical of his time and milieu. To finish off the overview: Sweden- 
borg’s own revelation marked for him the beginning of the fifth church, the » New Church« 
based upon his own unique revelation of the true meaning of Scripture and the realities of 
the heavenly world.” 

Swedenborg’s entire system is predicated on the axiom that the Bible is God’s word, so 
that absolutely every detail in it must refer to the divine.” His radical allegorical approach 
to biblical exegesis follows from this axiom: since the literal meaning is so often clearly de- 


21 Benz, Emanuel Swedenborg, p. 456. 

22 For a short description of the succession of churches, see, e.g., Emanuel SwEDENBORG, Arcana 
Caelestia, quae in Scriptura Sacra seu Verbo Domini sunt detecta: nempe quae in Genesi et Exodo una 
cum mirabilibus quae visa sunt in Mundo Spirituum et in Caelo Angelorum (orig. 1749-1756), 8 vols., 
The Swedenborg Society, London 1949-1973, # 2894-2900 (engl. Translation: Arcana Caelestia, Princi- 
pally a Revelation of the Inner or Spiritual Meaning of Genesis and Exodus, 12 vols., The Swedenborg 
Society, London 1983-1999). For a detailed discussion, see BENz, Emanuel Swedenborg, pp. 447-483. 
23 This is the programmatic opening statement (# 1) of his first and longest revelatory work, the Ar- 
cana Coelestia: » The Word of the Old Testament contains heavenly arcana, with every single detail fo- 
cusing on the Lord, His heaven, the Church, faith, and what belongs to faith; but no human being 
grasps this from the letter.« 
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void of spiritual meaning, that meaning must lie in the »inner sense.« With respect to the lit- 
eral sense, quite frequently Swedenborg cannot hide his disgust at the behavior of the peo- 
ple it describes: »the Divine Word cannot possibly be about mere human beings such as 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their descendants who formed the worst of the nations [pessima 
gentium]; or about their kings, wives, sons, daughters, prostitutes, plunderings, and like 
matters, all of which regarded in themselves are not worthy of mention in the Word unless 
by means of them such things as exist in the Lord’s kingdom are represented and meant.«** 
About the »Jewish Church,« Swedenborg is explicit in Arcana Coelestia # 3479: 


»The Jews who lived before the Lord’s coming, as also those who have lived since then, 
had no other notion regarding the religious observances of their Church than that Di- 
vine worship consisted solely in things that were external. They were quite uncon- 
cerned about what those observances represented and meant. Indeed they neither knew 
nor wished to know that there was any internal element in worship or in the Word, nor 
thus that there was any life after death, nor consequently that there was any heaven; for 
they were entirely sensory- and bodily-minded. Now because they were engrossed in 
external things separated from internal, worship in their case was nothing but idola- 
trous, and for this reason they were very much inclined to worship any gods at all, pro- 
vided they were convinced that those gods could enable them to prosper. 

Yet because a sense of holiness within external things could exist with that nation, so 
that they were able to regard as holy the religious observances by which the heavenly 
things of the Lord’s kingdom were represented; and because they were able to venerate 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, also Moses and Aaron, and after these David, all of whom 
represented the Lord; and above all because they were able to have a deep and holy re- 
spect for the Word in which every single thing was representative and a meaningful sign 
of Divine things, the representative Church was therefore established among that na- 
tion. But if that nation had known of internal things to the extent that they acknowl- 
edged them they would have rendered them profane and in so doing would have pos- 
sessed simultaneously external holiness and internal unholiness, so that there could not 
have been any communication at all of representatives with heaven by means of that na- 
tion. This is why interior things were not disclosed to them, not even the truth that the 
Lord would come to save their souls.«?5 


24 Arcana Coelestia, # 2607. 

25 »Judaei qui ante Domini Adventum vixerunt, sicut etiam qui postea, non aliam opinionem de ritu- 
alibus Ecelesiae suae habuerunt quam quod cultus Divinus solum consisteret in externis; quid reprae- 
sentabant et significabant, nihil curabant; non enim sciebant, nec scire volebant, quod aliquod internum 
cultus et Verbi daretur, ita quod aliqua vita esset post mortem, consequenter quod aliquod caelum, erant 
enim prorsus sensuales et corporei; et quia in externis separatis ab internis erant, cultus respective ad il- 
los non aliud fuit quam idololatricus, quapropter pronissimi erant ad colendos quoscumque deos, 
modo persuaderentur quod illi prosperare eos possent: sed quia gens illa talis erat ut in externo sancto 
potuissent esse, et sic sancta habere ritualia per quae repraesentabantur caelestia regni Domini, et sanc- 
tam venerationem habere pro Abrahamo, Jishako et Jacobo, et quoque pro Mose et Aharone, et postea 
pro Davide, per quos repraesentabatur Dominus, et cumprimis sanctitatem habere pro Verbo, in quo 
omnia et singula repraesentativa instituta fuit; si autem gens illa novisset interna usque ad agnitionem, 
tunc profanavisset illa, et sic cum in sancto externo simul in profano interno fuissent, ita prorsus nulla 
communicatio potuisset esse repraesentativorum cum caelo per illam gentem; inde est quod interiora 
non illis detecta fuerint, ne quidem quod Dominus venturus ut salvaret animas illorum.« 
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So here we already find the view of Jews as wholly focused on external things and blind to 
the truth of internal things, combined with a hint towards their lust for material prosperity. 
Swedenborg continues by saying that it is only because Christians have failed to live up to 
their potential for understanding internal things, that the Jewish nation has been preserved 
up to the present. The Jews themselves, however, have no spiritual potential at all: 


» With that nation ... the situation is that their external holiness, or holiness of worship, 
can have no effect on them internally, for internally they are defiled from filthy self- 
love and filthy love of the world, and also from the idolatry in which they worship ex- 
ternal things devoid of internal. And because accordingly they have nothing of heaven 
within themselves, they are not able to take anything heavenly with them into the next 
life, with the exception of the few who are governed by mutual love and so do not live 
in contempt of others compared with themselves. «6 


»Self-love and love of the world« are the standard expression for the essential sin in Swe- 
denborg’s system, so it is no surprise that when Swedenborg meets Jews during his vision- 
ary travels through >the other worlds, they are usually in hell. Perhaps the most shocking 
and detailed description of Jews in hell can be found in Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia 
# 940-942, which is part of a chapter on »the hells of the avaricious«: 


The majority in this hell are Jews who have been disgustingly avaricious, and when 
they come among other spirits their presence is detected as the stench of mice. While on 
the subject of Jews let some account of their cities and of the robbers in the desert be 
given to show how wretched their condition is after death, that is to say, the condition 
of those who have been disgustingly avaricious and who, because of the arrogance bred 
into them, have looked down on others and imagined that they alone were the elect. 
As a result of their having conceived and confirmed for themselves during their lifetime 
the false notion that they would enter into Jerusalem and would possess the Holy 
Land — not wishing to know that by the New Jerusalem is meant the Lord’s kingdom in 
heaven and on earth - a city appears to them when they enter the next life on the left 
side of Gehenna and a little to the front. Into the city they stream in solid masses. That 
city however is muddy and stinking, and is therefore called the filthy Jerusalem. There 
they rush in all directions, through its streets, ankle-deep in sludge and mud, wailing 
and lamenting as they do so. This city, including its streets, they see with their eyes; it is 
a representation to them, as in clear daylight, of the kind of people they are. I have in- 
deed seen that city frequently.”” 


26 »... cum gente illa ita se habet quod sanctum eorum externum seu sanctum cultus, nihil afficere 
possit interna eorum, haec enim immunda ex sordido amore sui et ex sordido mundi sunt, et quoque ex 
idololatrico quod externa colant absque internis; et sic quia non aliquid caeli in se habent, nec aliquid 
caeli in alteram vitam secum ferre possunt, praeter paucos qui in amore mutuo, et sic non in contemptu 
aliorum prae se vivunt« (Arcana Coelestia, # 3479). 

27 »In hoc inferno sunt quoad multam partem Judaei qui sordide avari fuerunt; quorum praesentia 
quoque, cum ad alios spiritus veniunt, ex fetore murium sentitur. Quia de Judaeis, quam miserabilis eo- 
rum status post mortem sit, nempe eorum qui sordide avari fuerunt et contempserunt alios prae se ex 
innata arrogantia, quod putaverunt se solos esse qui electi, de urbibus eorum et latronibus in deserto 
licet referre. Ex phantasia quam in vita corporis conceperunt et apud se confirmarunt, quod venturi in 
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Swedenborg means that he has seen it in the world of spirits; but certainly in his description 
there is more than an echo of the real-world ghetto. Swedenborg also relates how he meets a 
spirit in heaven who had been a Jewish rabbi, and who complains to him that in the city 
there is only muck to eat. Swedenborg tells him that no help will come from anyone but 
Christ Messiah, »whom during their lifetime they had rejected with contempt.«** He con- 
tinues by describing yet another city in hell where the somewhat better Jews live. Between 
the two cities is a gloomy triangular-shaped section where robbers live: these are the most 
evil among the Jews.”” 

Among the more bizarre sections in Swedenborg is his comparison of the Dutch and the 
Jews, both of them associated in the popular mind with business and money-making. Swe- 
denborg knew the Dutch well, having been to the Netherlands frequently to get his books 
printed. He finds them in a »Christian« center in heaven: 


»And the reason why the Dutch occupy those quarters of the Christian center is that 
business is their final love, and money a mediate love subservient thereto; and such a love 
is spiritual. But where money is the final love and business a mediate love subservient 
thereto, as with the Jews, that love is natural and springs from avarice. The love of busi- 
ness, when final, is spiritual, because of its use, in that it subserves the common good ... 
But the Jews are in that love inverted; consequently their love of business is purely natu- 
ral, containing within it nothing of the common good, but solely their own g00d.«” 


Swedenborg repeatedly expresses his astonishment »that anyone should ever believe that 
that nation was chosen or elected in preference to any other one.«’' Jews he describes con- 
sistently as particularly »wicked people« and as »the worst of men; their depravity and ex- 
ternal-mindedness is genetic, for they have sprung »from a Canaanitish woman, and from 
Judah’s whoredom with his daughter in law.«32 


Hierosolymam et ibi in terram sanctam quam possessuri, non volentes scire quod per Novam Hiero- 
solymam intelligatur regnum Domini in caelis et in terris, quando in alteram vitam veniunt, apparet iis 
urbs a sinistro Gehennae paulo antrorsum in quam confertim alluunt; sed urbs illa est caenosa et putida, 
quare spurca Hierosolyma vocatur; ibi discurrunt per plateas, in luto et caeno supra talos, querentes et 
ejulantes. Urbem vident oculis, etiam plateas; est iis repraesentatio talium ut in clara die: vidi etiam 
aliquoties urbem.« Cf. Emanuel SWEDENBORG, Vera christiana religio, Amsterdam 1771, # 841. 

28 »Quem in vita contempserunt.« Arcana Coelestia, # 940. 

29 Arcana Coelestia, # 941. 

30 »Causa, quod Hollandi in illis meditullii Christiani plagis sint, est quoque quia negotiatio est amor 
finalis illorum, ac pecunia amor medius inserviens, et ille amor est spiritualis; at ubi pecunia est amor fi- 
nalis, et negotiatio amor medius inserviens, quemadmodum apud Judaeos, est ille amor naturalis, et 
trahit ex avaritia. Quod amor negotiandi dum est finalis, sit spiritualis, est ex usu ejus, quod inserviat 
communi bono ... at Judaei in amore inverso; quare amor negotiandi illorum est mere naturalis, in quo 
nihil ex communi bono, sed solum ex proprio, intus latet.« Vera christiana religio, # 801. 

31 »Mirum itaque est quod usquam aliquis credat quod gens illa prae aliis electa fuerit.« Arcana 
Coelestia, # 5057. 

32 True Christian Religion, containing the Universal Theology of the New Church foretold by the 
Lord in Daniel 7:13-14 and Revelation 21:1-2, 2 vols., The Swedenborg Foundation, West Chester 
(PA) 1996, # 845. 
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3. Schuchard’s Thesis 


This no doubt suffices to bring home that Swedenborg had taken over all the common anti- 
Judaic sentiments and stereotypes of his time, seeing in Jews completely externally-oriented 
people with no inherent potential for grasping transcendent truths.” Why, then, would he 
have bothered to devote so much time to a profound study of kabbalistic literature, how 
could he have considered such literature an authoritative source of divine wisdom and how 
could we imagine him engaged in intense conversation with real-life Jewish kabbalists, try- 
ing to learn their religious secrets from them? Yet such a picture has been forcefully pre- 
sented by the historian Marsha Keith Schuchard. Since nobody has been more vocal and ex- 
plicit than Schuchard in presenting Swedenborg as being deeply versed in kabbalistic tradi- 
tions, not only theoretically but practically as well, we must look at her work in more detail. 

Schuchard stands out as a highly erudite contemporary scholar of modern Western eso- 
tericism, particularly regarding questions of its historical and political context. With an en- 
ergy that is nothing short of amazing, for several decades now she has been perusing li- 
braries and archives in search of clues about hitherto unknown connections between Swe- 
denborg and Swedenborgian milieus, Freemasonry, William Blake, Jewish culture, and 
clandestine politics in the 18th century. Her research has resulted in several quite volumi- 
nous and heavily footnoted manuscripts, now in the process of being published, as well as a 
great number of articles. Schuchard’s unfailing commitment to her research commands ad- 
miration, and there can be no doubt that she has made discoveries of considerable impor- 
tance. Yet she has received harsh criticism from specialists on Swedenborg and Freemason- 
ry, who claim that her conclusions are consistently based upon circumstantial evidence, cir- 
cular reasoning, a heavily biased interpretation of her sources, a naive acceptance of 
questionable sources at face value, frequently incorrect quotations and an overly specula- 


33 The well-known Swedenborgian and Swedenborg scholar Friedemann Horn has faced up to the 
problem of Swedenborg’s antijudaism with admirable honesty, and has described his own experiences 
of how some Swedenborgians during the time of the Third Reich saw Swedenborg as metaphysical con- 
firmation of National Socialist antisemitism. Horn annexes to his article a viciously antisemitic letter by 
a Norwegian Swedenborgian which he received as late as 1992, in response to an earlier article on Swe- 
denborg and the Jews (Friedemann Horn, »Swedenborg und die Juden: Ein Beitrag zur Offen- 
barungskritik,« in: Offene Tore 3 (1992), pp. 107-109; »Swedenborg and the Jews,« in: Papers given at 
Summer Seminar of Swedenborg Studies, 13-17 July 1992, The New Church College, Bryn Athyn [PA] 
n.d.). Horn clearly and unequivocally rejects Swedenborg’s statements on the Jews as antisemitic, and 
as not inspired by heaven but merely reflective of the popular antijudaism of Swedenborg’s time and 
culture. Other Swedenborgians have tended to either ignore the problem or deny that Swedenborg’s 
statements are antisemitic. Thus the Swedenborgian minister Donald L. Rose (»Are the Writings of 
Swedenborg Anti-Semitic?,« in: New Church Issues Database http://www.newchurchissues.org/pre/ 
dlr.htm.) writes »I do not believe that the Writings are anti-Semitic, but I am aware of how easy it would 
be to build up a case for their being so«, continuing by emphasizing the fact that Swedenborg is at least 
as negative about Christians as about Jews. However. Rose does not address the specificity of the stereo- 
types that characterize Swedenborg’s statements (Jews as essentially avaricious, focused only on materi- 
al things, stubborn in their rejection of Christ, arrogant in their belief of being the chosen people, and 
descendants of a whore). 
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tive approach.» In her publications to date, Schuchard herself has not yet reacted to these 
criticisms.” What, then, can be said about her thesis? 

The period 1743-1745, spent in the Netherlands and in London, was a decisive one for 
Swedenborg: during these years, having concentrated his considerable mental energies on 
research in the natural sciences and physiology, Swedenborg went through a profound spir- 
itual crisis including some powerful visions, from which he finally emerged as a visionary 
and theologian who turned away from science and would spend the remainder of his life on 
works of biblical exegesis and accounts of his visionary travels through heaven and hell. 
Our main source for the development of this crisis is Swedenborg’s Journal of Dreams, in 
which he gave detailed accounts of his experiences and visions, many of which were marked 
by a strong erotic component. Now Schuchard claims that during these years he was in fact 
secretly involved in the community of the Moravian brotherhood, was initiated into vari- 
ous Masonic degrees, and studied kabbalah with local Jews, among whom she particularly 
emphasizes the eccentric Sabbatian Samuel Jacob Falk (nicknamed »the Baal Shem of Lon- 
don«) as well as Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. Swedenborg’s spiritual experiences, according to 
Schuchard, were induced essentially by kabbalistic techniques of sexual mysticism. 

An evaluation of Schuchard’s evidence for these claims is made extremely difficult by 
three factors that characterize all of her writings. First, she has a peculiar way of presenting 
her material in very long, exceedingly dense texts, packed to capacity with details and foot- 
notes, but lacking in clear pointers and directions to help the reader find his or her way and 
keep track of the relation between the overall argument and the specific evidence support- 
ing it; as a result, it requires unusual amounts of time, effort and concentration for the 
reader not to get lost in an ever-expanding labyrinth of details, full of often tantalizing, but 
elusive hints and suggested connections. Secondly, it is conspicuous that accurate source 


34 Jane Wırıams-Hocan (»The Place of Emanuel Swedenborg in Modern Western Esotericism« in: 
Antoine Farvre, Wouter J. HANEGRAAFF (eds.), Western Esotericism and the Science of Religion. Select- 
ed Papers presented at the 17th Congress of the International Association for the History of Religions, 
Mexico City 1995, Louvain 1998, pp. 201-252, here pp. 205-206 and n. 13) claims that the evidence for 
Schuchard’s thesis about esoteric and kabbalistic influences on Swedenborg is »primarily suggestive 
and circumstantial«; she specifically criticizes Schuchard for a misleading use of footnote references and 
for giving too much credit to Samuel Beswicx’s notoriously unreliable The Swedenborg Rite and the 
Great Masonic Leaders of the Eighteenth Century, New York 1870, (facsimile repr. Montana n. d.), crit- 
icized in more detail on pp. 242-245 of her article. J. A. M. SNoex (»Swedenborg, Freemasonry, and 
Swedenborgian Freemasonry: An Overview,« in: Acta Macionica 11 [2001], pp. 249-281, here p. 249 
n. 3) harshly attacks Schuchard’s academic credibility as such, claiming that she uses »totally unreliable 
sources and applies] argumentation which is replete with logical fallacies«; unfortunately, however, 
Snoek weakens his own credibility by not finding it necessary to give any evidence and arguments for 
his blanket dismissal of Schuchard’s oeuvre as »unscholarly.« R. A. GILBERT, »Chaos out of Order: The 
Rise and Fall of the Swedenborgian Rite,« in: Ars Quatuor Coronatorum 108 (1996), 122-149, here p. 
123, more prudently restricts himself to the remark that Schuchard »has yet to produce any satisfactory 
evidence« for her claim that Swedenborg was a Freemason. The most detailed attempt to date, as far as I 
am aware, at an argued refutation of Schuchard’s claims comes from a non-academic author, the Swe- 
denborgian minister Brian TALBOT, »Schuchard’s Swedenborg«, in: New Church Issues Database 
http://www.newchurchissues.org/SR/schurev1/2.htm. 

35 Dr. Schuchard informs me that she does plan to write such a response, where she will also respond 
to my criticism in the present article (letter to the author, 12 November 2002). 
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references tend to be lacking precisely at crucial points in her narrative.” Yet, thirdly, the 
text is flooded with source references at other points. Many of the titles are obscure and 
quite hard to find; the mere abundance of them and the fact that usually they are not quoted 
but merely referred to, makes it almost impossible to check them for the sought-after hard 
evidence. All this makes the study of Schuchard’s work both tantalizing and frustrating. 
Her knowledge of the relevant sources is so impressive — and not remotely matched by 
any other scholar in these domains, as far as I can see — that one has to consider her claims 
seriously; but her manner of presentation makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
evaluate these claims in detail. 


36 Rather than giving a long list of examples and treat them superficially, let me illustrate this in some 
detail of one specific example. My point is not that Schuchard should not be allowed to make an occa- 
sional mistake — we all do — but that the case discussed below is, unfortunately, quite characteristic. On 
p- 128 of »Yeats and the »Unknown Superiorss« pp. 114-168, in many ways foundational for 
Schuchard’s subsequent publications, we read that in 1736, while in Amsterdam, »Like many Amster- 
dam financiers, Swedenborg experimented with Cabalistic meditation techniques and he recorded his 
achievement of some kind of psychic trance while in the city.« As this is a sensational claim with far- 
reaching implications, it ought to be well documented. The footnote refers us to Casanova, History, V, 
pp- 126-167 (but no full-title description of that source is provided in the preceding notes). One does 
not need even to check the reference to know that in Casanova we will certainly not find 41 pages de- 
voted to Swedenborg’s alleged kabbalistic experiments, let alone that Swedenborg himself would have 
»recorded« his trances in a book by Casanova. If the reader assumes that Schuchard must have actually 
meant to refer to Swedenborg’s travel journal, which she mentions in the text but does not quote, he is 
in for another disappointment: R. L. Tafel’s edition of the journal does not mention anything even 
vaguely resembling kabbalah or trance experiences having taken place in Amsterdam during his 1736 
stay (R. L. Tare, Documents concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel Swedenborg, 3 vols., Swe- 
denborg Society, London 1875-1890, here vol. II, p. 85). In a letter to the author (9 July 2002), 
Schuchard explains that the Casanova reference was meant to refer only to the »Amsterdam financiers,« 
not to Swedenborg, and admits that there should have been a footnote to, e. g., SIGSTEDT, Swedenborg 
Epic, pp. 143-144, which is based upon Journal of Dreams, # 282 (Diarium Spirituale, ed. I. Tafel, 7 vols, 
Tübingen - London 1843-1846). That passage was written on 26-27 October 1744, and it is correct that 
Swedenborg refers here to an experience »as I had six or seven years ago in Amsterdam, when I began 
the oecon. Regni anim.« The reference must be to his visit to Amsterdam eight years earlier, in 1736. 
Swedenborg describes that upon waking up in the morning, he had »a swoon or deliguium« (fainting 
fit), and he specifies — almost certainly with reference here to the original experience of 1736 — that »it 
came upon me as I saw the light and threw me on my face.« For the cryptic reference to »the light,« see 
Sısstept (Swedenborg Epic, p. 144), who very plausibly connects it to a key passage in the Introduc- 
tion to Oeconomia Regni Animalis (see The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, considered Anatomical- 
ly, Physically, and Philosophically, 2 vols., The New Church Press, New York 1955, pp. 9-10), where 
Swedenborg describes how »a discovery of the truth« is accompanied by »a certain cheering light, and 
joyful confirmatory brightness, that plays around the sphere of the mind; and a kind of mysterious ra- 
diation, — I know not whence it proceeds — that darts through some sacred temple in the brain.« Un- 
doubtedly the experience was of great importance to Swedenborg; but the crucial point here is that, 
having finally discovered Schuchard’s source, we cannot but conclude that it contains not the slightest 
reference to »kabbalistic meditation techniques.« If indeed the experience can be interpreted as a »psy- 
chic trance« at all, it is nevertheless evident from Swedenborg’s description that it was not deliberately 
induced by him, by means of some kind of spiritual technique, but »came over him« unexpectedly, 
upon waking up from sleep. It is possible that he eventually learned to exert some kind of »control« 
over such experiences, but nothing indicates or even remotely suggests that they were originally in- 
duced by techniques, kabbalistic or otherwise. Therefore Swedenborg’s kabbalistic practices in Amster- 
dam in 1736 turn out to be a myth. 
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In addition to the above three points about Schuchard’s style of presentation, a fourth one 
must be made about the focus of her research interests. In all of her work, she concentrates 
on »external« aspects of Swedenborg’s activity: »where did he go during his travels?«, 
»whom did he meet?«, »in which social circles did he move?«, »what did he read?«, »which 
spiritual techniques did he practice?«, and so on. Nowhere in her publications, however, 
does she discuss the religious-philosophical contents of Swedenborg’s writings, the nature 
of his ideas (whether scientific or religious), or their development over time. Certainly such 
a research focus on external circumstances is entirely legitimate; but for an author who not 
only wishes to prove that Swedenborg moved in Jewish kabbalistic circles and had access to 
kabbalistic books, but who expressly aims to demonstrate their crucial influence on the de- 
velopment of Swedenborg’s religious zdeas, obviously it is problematic in the extreme. I will 
come back to this below. 

Schuchard’s point that Swedenborg had access to kabbalistic literature (whether Jewish 
or Christian) can be readily accepted, as already indicated above; but he was familiar with so 
many other scholarly, literary, philosophical, scientific and religious traditions as well, that 
this in itself proves nothing. Much more important is the claim about intense contacts be- 
tween Swedenborg and real-life Jewish kabbalists such as Samuel Jacob Falk, who allegedly 
initiated him into practices of sexual mysticism. Having grappled to the best of my ability 
with the problems outlined above, it seems to me that the claim is entirely groundless. 
Schuchard’s statements about Falk and Swedenborg all go back to her foundational article 
of 1995, » Yeats and the »Unknown Superiors« Swedenborg, Falk, and Cagliostro.« On page 
117 of that article she speaks of Wellclose Square in the East End of London, claiming that 
»it was in this small square that ... Dr. Falk revealed his celestial arcana to Swedenborg and 
Cagliostro.« No evidence is presented at this point, but Schuchard returns to Falk and Swe- 
denborg on pages 140-1. Here she first makes various suggestions (emphasis mine): Swe- 
denborg »may have heard of Falk’s reputation,« he »may have been deliberately seeking 
contact with Dr. Falk,« and he »probably had diplomatic as well as occult purposes in his 
overtures to Jews in London.« But no evidence is adduced that such overtures were made in 
the first place; the only reference is to a statement by Chastanier in 1786 — i. e., 42 years lat- 
er — that »Swedenborg had at least two un-named Jewish companions.«” Even if one as- 
sumes that Chastanier’s reference is reliable, it does not change the fact that those compan- 
ions remain anonymous, and we simply do not know whether or how Falk was involved. 
Having reached this point in the article, the reader expects finally to be provided with the 
evidence, but instead he finds that Swedenborg’s initiation by Falk is now simply presented 
as an established fact: »As he progressed in some kind of initiatory process« — but note that 
no evidence has been adduced that he ever participated in any such process at all, whether 
under the guidance of Falk or not — »he moved to the Wellclose area, where he received the 
ecstatic trance that transformed him from a scientist-diplomat with a bent for the supernat- 
ural into a full-fledged visionary. For nearly thirty years, whenever Swedenborg returned to 
London, he was a close neighbor of Dr. Falk. By happy coincidence, the Swedish Church 
that he attended was in Prince’s Square next to Wellclose Square.«** And this, indeed, is and 
remains all the evidence adduced in the article: Swedenborg and Falk happened to live in the 
same neighorhood! In her article on Falk published in 2001, Schuchard says that in his Jour- 


37 ScHUCHARD, »Yeats,« p. 141 n. 194, with reference to Benedict CHASTANIER, Tableau analytique et 
raisone de la doctrine céleste, London 1786, pp. 21-24. 
38 ScHUCHARD, » Yeats,« p. 141. 
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nal of Dreams, Swedenborg »hinted at his participation in Falk’s magical rituals performed 
>on a bridge over water, and he often visited Falk’s neighorhood near Wellclose Square, « re- 
peating the »happy coincidence« that the Swedish Church was located there. Again no fur- 
ther evidence is given, and there is no note referring to the relevant passage of Journal of 
Dreams. In fact the reference is to # 218, where Swedenborg describes a dream fragment: »I 
crossed a footbridge over water. A ship was alongside.« Schuchard has explained that »giv- 
en his residence, this would be London Bridge, where Falk maintained his magical and al- 
chemical chamber.«” But where, then, is Swedenborg’s »hint« about participating in Falk’s 
magical rituals? It is certainly not in the Journal of Dreams. If a mere reference to London 
Bridge should be interpreted as hinting at such magical-ritual involvement, every Londoner 
who ever mentioned that bridge might likewise be a secret kabbalist. 

In none of Schuchard’s articles have I found any further relevant facts. Unless she pro- 
duces entirely new evidence, the Falk-Swedenborg connection must therefore be regarded 
as a myth. We know only that apparently Falk and Swedenborg happened to live in the 
same vicinity in London at the same time, during the period when the Moravian Brother- 
hood in London was going through its controversial so-called »sifting period« character- 
ized by extreme irrational excesses, which Schuchard claims included magical rituals and 
sexual libertinism. That Swedenborg was involved with the Moravians at least for a while is 
well attested; but pending new evidence, the extrapolation that a mixture of Moravian and 
kabbalistic spiritual techniques are the hidden key to Swedenborg’s visionary experience re- 
mains pure speculation. 

Now if, for the sake of argument, we were to assume that in spite of all these doubts there 
might still be a core of truth to Schuchard’s thesis, this would necessarily lead us straight 
back to the discrepancy between his alleged deep involvement in Jewish mysticism and two 
other factors already discussed above: Swedenborg’s anti-Judaism, and the near-complete 
absence in his writings of any explicit reference to kabbalistic speculation or specifically 
kabbalistic concepts. With respect to the anti-Judaism, Schuchard speaks of a »love-hate re- 
lation with the Jews who continued to instruct him in kabbalistic techniques of meditation 
and Bible interpretation.«** But what could this mean? It seems hardly credible to assume 
that Swedenborg found Jews constitutionally incapable of spiritual understanding, yet 
hoped to find important insights in their teachings. Might it perhaps be the case, then, that 
he grudgingly admitted the value of Jewish religious traditions and took from Jewish teach- 
ers what he found useful, while not wishing to admit to himself or to others that he had 
been dependent on their authority? 

In theory, the discrepancy could perhaps be resolved along such lines, but to maintain the 
existence of any such discrepancy at all, we need to have at least some reason to assume that 
Swedenborg’s writings contain elements derived from Jewish mysticism. If they do not, any 
familiarity on Swedenborg’s part with kabbalistic writings and real-life kabbalists is obvi- 
ously of little more than anecdotal significance, for what does »kabbalistic influence« mean 
if it has left no traces? But Schuchard, as we have seen, restricts herself to external circum- 
stances and does not discuss Swedenborg’s writings in any detail; her references to Jewish 
influences in his oeuvre are only of the broadest kind. Thus, for example, she mentions 
»Swedenborg’s usage of rare Kabbalistic »arcana< and his strange descriptions of magical 


39 SCHUCHARD, letter to the author, 7 June 2002. 
40 Marsha Keith SchucHArD, »Why Mrs. Blake cried: Swedenborg, Blake, and the Sexual Basis of 
Spiritual Vision,« in: Esoterica 2, http://www.esoteric.msu.edu. 
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Jews in the theosophical works he published from 1749 until his death in 1772,«*! but the 
footnote merely cites the multi-volume Arcana Coelestia as well as Heaven and Hell - 
without any page or section number. Having studied the former of the two in its entirety, I 
have found not a single reference to »kabbalistic arcana« or to »magical Jews« (insofar as 
Jews are mentioned at all, we have seen that they are in hell and never discussed in connec- 
tion with magic). What is more, Schuchard immediately contradicts her own statement 
when she continues as follows: »Because of anti-Semitic pressures in Sweden that frustrated 
the efforts of Swedenborg’s family and friends to develop scholarly, financial and trade rela- 
tions with Jews, Swedenborg carefully de-Judaized his essentially Kabbalistic theosophy.«” 
If this is true, how could there be references to »kabbalistic arcana« or »magical Jews« at all? 

Schuchard asserts that Swedenborg’s system is »essentially Kabbalistic theosophy,« albeit 
presented in a »de-Judaized« form. She does not demonstrate this by analyzing his writings, 
apparently considering it to be self-evident. We have seen that in this claim she does not 
stand alone: several other specialists likewise see Swedenborg as an essentially Christian 
kabbalistic theosopher. But does anything in his writings and ideas themselves really sup- 
port this interpretation? 


4. The Grand Man 


Ihave already argued that topoi like the »two worlds« and the doctrine of correspondences 
do not qualify as proof of kabbalistic influence. In fact the only concept that might be con- 
strued as a case of borrowing from Jewish sources — and indeed has often been presented as 
such - is Swedenborg’s celebrated concept of the »grand man.« 

To do justice to the complexity of this concept as developed in his writings, a separate ar- 
ticle would be needed,* for the theory is considerably more subtle and complex than one 
might conclude from the summaries presented by his commentators. As usual, Swedenborg 
himself claimed that he was the first to reveal the doctrine: it contains marvels which »have 
not as yet been known to anyone, nor has even the idea of them entered anyone’s head.«** 
Essentially it means that »the whole of heaven has been formed in such a way that it corre- 
sponds to the Lord, to his Divine Human; also ... the human being has been formed in such 
a way that every single part of him corresponds to heaven, and through heaven to the 
Lord.«*> In other words, there are three levels: the Lord himself, his heavenly manifestation 
as a »grand man« of enormous proportions, and earthly man as a small version of the 
»grand man.« The »grand mang is grand indeed: »the Lord’s heaven is vast, so vast as to sur- 
pass all belief. Compared with heaven the inhabitants on this planet are very few, little more 


41 SCHUCHARD, »Yeats,« p. 137. 

42 SCHUCHARD, »Yeats,« p. 137. 

43 The concept is discussed in detail in my Introduction to the New Century Edition of Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana Coelestia: Wouter J. HANEGRAAFF, »Swedenborg’s Magnum Opus and its Receptions, in: 
Emanuel SWEDENBORG, Secrets of Heaven, vol 1, West Chester, forthcoming 2006. 

44 >»... nondum alicui nota sunt et ne quidem in alicujus mentem venerunt.« Arcana Coelestia, # 3624. 
45»... quod nempe universum caelum ita formatum sit ut correspondeat Domino, Ipsius Divino Hu- 
mano; et quod homo ita formatus sit ut quoad omnia et singula apud eum, correspondeat caelo, et per 
caelum Domino.« Arcana Coelestia, # 3624. 
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than a pond in comparison with the ocean.«‘* Essential to Swedenborg’s concept is that this 
entire heavenly grand man consists of spirits and angels, who are ordered in spiritual and an- 
gelic communities.” In his Arcana Coelestia, he discusses the anatomy of God’s body in 
meticulous detail, describing how every one of its organs is made up of specific communi- 
ties and sub-communities, the spiritual orientation of which corresponds to the interior 
meaning of the human anatomy. One sees here the influence of the detailed anatomical 
studies that had preoccupied Swedenborg in his scientific work during the years immediate- 
ly preceding his spiritual crisis, the results of which are published in his Economy of the An- 
imal Kingdom. 

Several scholars have seen in Swedenborg’s grand man a clear example of kabbalistic in- 
fluence. Usually in this regard they have referred to the figure of Adam Kadmon,* while 
seldom mentioning the equally obvious parallels in the Schi’ur Qomah tradition about the 
measures of God’s mystical body.*? But again, given the absence in Swedenborg of any ex- 
plicit references to Jewish sources in that regard, how convincing is it to explain his grand 
man as an instance of »borrowing«? It seems to me that again we are dealing here with a case 
of phenomenological similarity, which is insufficient as proof of actual dependence. First, it 
is important to recognize that if we assume that Swedenborg borrowed the idea from earli- 
er traditions, there is no particular reason to assume that these sources were Jewish. Pico 
della Mirandola, for example, concluded quite logically that the concept of the grand man is 
implicit in the ancient doctrine of microcosmos and macrocosmos: »For if man is a small 
world, the world is a grand man«;*° unlike Swedenborg, however, he claimed that the head 
of the grand man corresponds to the intellectual world, the part from neck to navel to the 
celestial world, and the lower part of the body to the elementary world. Cornelius Agrippa, 
in his De occulta philosophia, discussed in precise detail the members of God’s body, which 
are the »ideas and exemplars« (ideae et exemplaria) of our own body." And Paracelsus, too, 
explicitly said that the »great world« has »human proportions, divisions, parts, members 
etcetera« and concluded that therefore »heaven and earth, air and water is a Man in the 
scientia.«> 


46 »... quod caelum Domini sit immensum, et tam immensum ut omnem fidem superet; incolae hujus 
telluris sunt paucissimi respective, et paene sicut lacus respective ad oceanum.« Arcana Coelestia, # 3631. 
47 See, e. g., Emanuel SWEDENBORG, Heaven and Hell, # 137:2, and detailed descriptions of heaven in 
various parts of Arcana Coelestia, esp. the long final parts on the »grand man.« 

48 See, e. g., Lamm, Emanuel Swedenborg, pp. 255ff.; WıLLıams-Hocan, »Emanuel Swedenborg and 
the Jewish Kabbalah« (Williams-Hogan does not, however, conclude that Swedenborg’s »grand man« is 
an example of kabbalistic influence; rather, she emphasizes the importance of Neoplatonism). 

49 The exception is IDEL, »Il monde degli angeli.« On the tradition as such, see also Gershom ScHo- 
LEM, »Schi’ur Koma; die mystische Gestalt der Gottheit,« in: 1D., Von der mystischen Gestalt der Gott- 
heit: Studien zu Grundbegriffen der Kabbala, Frankfurt a. M. 1977, pp. 7-47; Peter SCHÄFER, »Shi’ur 
Qoma. Rezensionen und Urtext, « in: 1D., Hekhalot-Studien, Tübingen 1988, pp. 75-83. 

50 »Nam si homo est parvus mundus, utique mundus est magnus homo.« Giovanni Prco DELLA Mı- 
RANDOLA, De homine dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno (Eugenio Garin, ed.), Florence 1942 (GARIN, 
ed.), p. 380. 

51 Cornelius AGRIPPA, De occulta philosophia libri tres III: 13 (edition V. Perrone Compagni, Leiden 
1992, pp. 437-439). 

52 »... dan die gross welt hat alle menschliche proportiones, divisiones, partes, membra etc wie der 
mensch ... Darauf so folgt nun das himel und erden, luft und wasser ein mensch ist in der scientia.« 
PARACELSUS, Opus paramirum I: 2; quotation in Karl SUDHOFF (ed.), Medizinische, naturwissenschaft- 
liche und philosophische Schriften, Vol. 9: »Paramirisches: und anderes Schriftwerk der Jahre 1531-1535 
aus der Schweiz und Tirol, Mnchen - Planegg 1925, pp. 94-95. 
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Certainly these ideas might themselves have been inspired, directly or indirectly, by Jew- 
ish speculations; perhaps one could then argue that Swedenborg was dependent on Jewish 
concepts by way of Christian kabbalistic authors (most certainly Knorr von Rosenroth’s 
Kabbala denudata would be another important candidate in this respect). However, the 
quotation from Pico demonstrates the weakness of any such »proof,« for it shows how 
completely logical and natural it was for anybody to draw merely from traditional macro- 
cosmos/microcosmos speculations the conclusion that if man is a small world, the large 
world must be a man, too. And indeed, Swedenborg himself refers quite explicitly to the 
concept of the microcosmos in discussing the grand man. In doing so, however, with char- 
acteristic attention to logical consistency and completeness, he distinguishes between the 
internal and the external man, corresponding to the internal heaven and the external cos- 
mos: 


»The internal man has been created so as to conform to an image of heaven, and the ex- 
ternal man to an image of the world, so much so that the internal man is the smallest 
form heaven can take, and the external man is the smallest the world can take and is 
thus the microcosm. «5° 


Thus we see that the doctrine of the two worlds (referred to at the beginning of this article) 
and the doctrine of macrocosmos/microcosmos are combined so as to yield a double pic- 
ture: heaven relates to its individual inhabitant as a grand man to a small one, and likewise 
the physical universe relates to the individual person as macrocosmos to microcosmos. The 
grand and the small mirror one another on a visible and an invisible (or outward and in- 
ward) level. 

The logical basis of this fundamental Swedenborgian concept is his denial of any essential 
distinction between men, spirits, angelic spirits, and angels, or put differently, his radical 
humanization of heaven: those of us who have lived the right kind of life become spirits, an- 
gelic spirits and angels in the next life." To the best of my knowledge, this concept is at odds 
with traditional Jewish as well as Christian notions, mystical or otherwise, of the relation 
between angels and men.’ Essential, furthermore, for evaluating the hypothesis of Jewish as 


53 »Quod internus homo sit ad imaginem caeli, et externus ad imaginem mundi, formatus; usque adeo 
ut internus homo sit caelum in minima forma, et externus sit mundus in minima forma, ita microcos- 
mus.« Arcana Coelestia, # 6057. 

54 SWEDENBORG speaks of three heavens, inhabited by spirits, angelic spirits and angels, further sub- 
dividing each of the three into celestial and spiritual ones (see e. g. Arcana Coelestia, # 459). At times he 
treats these categories as somewhat fluent, sometimes using »angels« as shorthand for all three cate- 
gories. The distinctions are important and used consistently, but the essential point for him is that all in- 
habitants of heaven have originally lived as human beings on earth (see, e. g., Arcana Coelestia, # 1114: 
»Angels and spirits, that is, human beings after death ...« [»Angeli et spiritus, seu homines post 
mortem<]; # 1880: »As regards spirits and angels in general, all of whom are the souls of people living on 
after death ...« [»Praeterea, quod in genere spiritus et angelos attinet qui omnes sunt animae hominum 
viventes post mortem corporis ...«]). 

55 Angels may be seen, e. g., as attendants at God’s throne, as messengers of God to mankind, as per- 
sonal guardians, or as divine agents governing the world; but generally men and angels are seen as two 
separate classes of creatures. Peter SCHÄFER (Rivalıtät zwischen Engeln und Menschen: Untersuchun- 
gen zur rabbinischen Engelvorstellung, Berlin - New York 1975, pp. 224-226) discusses the idea in cer- 
tain rabbinical traditions that before the Fall man had been »equal to« the angels, and that his goal must 
be to regain his lost status; the idea was that God’s original plan had been to create human beings as an- 
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well as earlier Christian influences on Swedenborg’s grand-man concept is the question of 
whether any previous tradition ever entertained the notion that either the grand man or 
heaven as such is not merely inhabited by, but consists of angels and angelic communities. In 
this context, Moshe Idel, who suggests a possible connection between the Shz’ur Qomah 
tradition and Swedenborg, quotes an interesting passage by Paolo Ricci which indeed seems 
to say that the members of the »archetypal man« are none other than the ten angelic or- 
ders.* Certainly this line of tradition should be further explored; for the time being the hy- 
pothesis seems reasonable that Swedenborg could have picked up a tradition such as this 
from Jewish or Christian kabbalistic sources.” However, even if such would turn out to be 
the case one day, it must be remembered that in both Jewish and Christian contexts the 
angelic orders consist not of human souls after death, but of angels, who are seen as belong- 
ing to a separate order of creation. 

Against these backgrounds, I would suggest that Swedenborg needed no kabbalistic the- 
ories in order to get the idea of the macrocosmos as a grand man; and that in order to ex- 
trapolate from this concept the idea of the invisible heavenly world as a grand man, he 
merely needed to resort to traditional Neoplatonic notions of a higher and a lower world. 
More precisely, I suggest that what happened was the following: Swedenborg firmly be- 
lieved in the difference between a higher and a lower world and accepted the traditional no- 
tion of man as microcosmos; everything else follows from these two axiomata. For a sys- 
tematic thinker like him (his concern with logical consistency and conceptual symmetry 
borders on the pedantic at times), the combination of the two inevitably brought up the 
question: »if man is the universe in miniature, what then is his parallel in heaven?« Obvi- 
ously there were two candidates: angels and the spirits of the deceased. But since earth is 
modeled on heaven in all details, the existence of two kinds of microcosmos in heaven 
would require two kinds in the material world as well, whereas actually we know that here 
on earth we have only men. Therefore, symmetry demanded that in heaven, too, there 
would be only one kind of entity; and since both the existence of angels and the survival of 


gels, not as men, and had not foreseen man’s sinfulness. Upon receiving the Torah, men regained their 
status as angels, but lost it right away again after the sin of the Golden Calf. Rabbi Akiba (representing 
the majority view among rabbinical authorities in this matter) sharply criticized the idea, insisting that 
angels, in contrast to human beings, had not been endowed with the faculty of free will. The similarity 
of these traditions and Swedenborg’s concept is far too slight for us to assume any significant connec- 
tion. Firstly, the rabbinical texts seem to speak of an »equal status« of men and angels, rather than sug- 
gesting quite simply that angels are men. Secondly, they discuss the situation of Adam and Eve and of 
the Jewish people as a whole, as described in the books of the Torah, but are not concerned with ques- 
tions of the afterlife; Swedenborg’s theory, in contrast, is entirely focused on the question of what hap- 
pens with the human soul after death. A somewhat closer parallel might be Mark 12: 25, where Jesus, in 
response to a trick question by the Sadducees, refers to the deceased as being »as the angels in heaven« 
(not, however, as becoming angels in heaven); but this reference would hardly be helpful to Sweden- 
borg, because in the same verse Jesus says that the deceased »neither marry, nor are given in marriage« — 
something specifically denied by Swedenborg. 

56 Literally »Archetypi hominis membra decem sunt ordines angelorum«; Paolo Ricci, Coelesti 
Agricultura, as quoted in Iper, »Il mondo degli angeli,« p. 74. 

57 In support of this suggestion, Dr. Schuchard kindly informs me that BEnzeLivs actually referred 
to Ricci in a study of Jewish traditions (Eric Benzelius praeses Phil. Diss. Notitiae Literariae ... exhibens 
res Judeorum, Uppsala 1718). During the time that Benzelius was working on this, Swedenborg was in 
close contact with him. 
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death are attested by the Bible, logically the only remaining possibility is that angels are in 
fact none other than the spirits of the deceased.** 


5. Conclusion 


Unless we find in Jewish (or, for that matter, Christian) traditions very clear and specific 
precedents for Swedenborg’s concept of the heavenly grand man —as consisting of the souls 
of the deceased who have become »angels« and form angelic communities in the next life — 
and of the material world as an external reflection of it, the complete absence in Sweden- 
borg of any references to Adam Kadmon or Schur Qomah speculations suggests that he 
himself developed the concept, as a construct of speculative reasoning rather than of mysti- 
cal intuition. My conclusion with respect to Jewish, and more specifically, kabbalistic influ- 
ences on Swedenborg’s system is therefore almost completely negative. Unlike a thinker 
such as Reuchlin, Swedenborg cannot be located in the tradition of Christian appropria- 
tions of Jewish traditions: he was neither a Christian kabbalist nor a kabbalistic theosopher. 
He did not just reinterpret and continue earlier traditions, but belongs to the select number 
of creative innovators in the history of Western esotericism; his specific contribution 
consists in having presented a new religious synthesis compatible with the rationalistic per- 
spectives of Enlightenment culture. Most of the qualifications mentioned in the title of the 
present collective volume — Forscher, Denker, Ideologen und Spinner — may be seen as appli- 
cable to Swedenborg. But there is one exception: all things considered, he was not an Erbe 
Reuchlins. 


58 Swedenborg’s distinction of three categories in heaven, each again subdivided into two (see 
note 54) in no way contradicts this, for the distinction between spirits, angelic spirits and angels is not 
ontological, but has to do merely with successive levels of spiritual attainment. As such, each of the 
three or six categories finds its counterpart among living human beings. A human being’s spiritual 
orientation during life on earth is decisive for the category to which he gravitates after death. 


